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" make mistakes," and so a lack of knowledge is almost a crime, 
for it frequently brings the punishment of want and penury, as 
shown by unsuccessful speculations. Parents cannot too early 
inculcate and insist upon rigid economy and habits of saving, for 
without "means " even the best "go to the wall." 

VIII. All denominations are certainly begging for money, de- 
clared to be " the root of all evil," ergo, they ask for evil. 

After Moses and the letter of the law, come a still more won- 
derful "evolution" of "Divine Essence" of highly spiritualized 
reason and thought to occupy Darwin's improved and higher 
order of "cell life," viz: the marvellous life of "Him who is 
called the Saviour of the World," whose code of "Mental Ethe- 
riality," if once firmly established, would end all wars, and de- 
stroy forever the love of the " root of all evil," and lead to sus- 
tained, pure, and everlasting happiness, by the angelic purity of 
the lives of men. 

IX. When this last result of "Evolution," or continual de- 
struction of the weak and evil, takes place, then we must have the 
uprising of the highest condition of " Mental Essence," as shown 
for our example in the " Life of Christ." And now has arrived 
the Millenium. 

But alas, it is only a dream caused by au attempt to digest the 
tough' theory of good, truthful, learned Darwin. 



TUENEE. 
By W. E. Channing. 

li He sat— and talked 
With winged messengers ; who daily brought 
To his small Island in the ethereal deep' 
Tidings of joy and love. 

The measure of his soul was filled with bliss, 
And holiest art, as earth, sea, air, with light, 
With pomp, with glory, with magnificence." 

Joseph Mallord William Turner, was born April 23, 1769, and 
died December 19, 1851, at Chelsea, England. 

1 
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In the last ten years of the eighteenth century, there sprang 
up in Britain the fashion of publishing illustrated books of local 
scenery. Draughtsmen at leisure, and sketchers or amateurs, 
were thus employed. Turner, in 1794, made the first sketch for 
a work of this kind. He had been for some time acquiriug the 
rudiments of drawing and coloring, and was now sent iuto the 
field to make sketches from nature, a practice he never aban- 
doned during his extremely industrious artist-life. In these 
early sketches we find his later traits, his love of reality, his 
strong yet essential contrasts of light and shade, and the natural 
style of his work — au elevated realism. Never would he make a 
purely fanciful and traditionary picture. We see less clearly 
what he at length became, as superior by art to nature, as the 
latter is to the unversed spectator — his tact and complete ad- 
dress of manipulation, came latest. The author of " Modern 
Painters," of whom Turner says : " He sees things in my pic- 
tures that are not in them," and to whom, "A thing of beauty is 
a snare forever," makes no allusion to these early works — so Tin- 
commonly quiet and literal, needy •performances, by which the 
first of artists was educated, and confirmed in his pjirpose to be 
a painter. Thus, face to face, he came with sea and shore, in 
calm and storm, hand to hand with their beauties and their mer- 
ciless exactions, never this picturesque attitude of the world ab- 
sent from his eye, using his pencil before the thing he painted, 
putting in his colors, in the brilliant sunshine on an open deck at 
sea, as sweetly as at home : 

"All he desires, all that he would demand. 
Is only that some amicable hand. 
Would but irrigate his fadeless bays 
With due, and only with deserved pra'se." 

This man was one to whom experience cries : " Little child, 
the path of human. life is something dark and crooked. I will 
lead you up to the blazing sunshine, yet you shall not know it. 
Eude and pitiable you mu6t seem, awkward in the cunning appli- 
ances of men and things." Never could Turner unbind his 
thought save in the wave of bis color, even if he knew most dis- 
tinctly what he liked. This environment restricted him from 
metaphysical expression, an instinctive, irrepressible sense of 
creating beauty, only possible in his art, lay forever seeking its 
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outlet through that cramped exterior; he could draw, but never 
spoke his thought. 

From the outset he shows his everyday, humane tendency, 
and by symbols homely in their kind. He lived a realist. He 
says : " I must paint the world as I think it. Men have human 
affections, they live by work and work by tools ; I will not shut 
human sympathy out of my picture. Beauty must there be, and 
love ; and humanity must have its place. They laugh at my 
wheelbarrows and pickaxes, the shows of toil and labor in my 
compositions; the plough left in the furrow, 'the fishing-net 
drawn up to dry; such are the things I really sympathize with 
in the scenes I draw." Raphael, having a like respect for home- 
truth, paints a view of Florence into the " back wards and dark 
abyss " of a " Holy Family," and Titian finishes every single sta- 
men of the wild-rose, in his " Bacchus and Ariadne." 

No weight, nor mass, nor beauty of execution can outweigh 
one grain of knowledge. Three penstrokes of Raphael make a 
better picture than the most highly sweetened Madonna Carlo 
Dolci ever coddled. In Turner's great drawing of " Whitstable," 
with its shadowy, sweeping middle-distance, and an interminable 
infinity of moving sky, we see a stone in the right-hand corner, 
with a memento of man, " Whitstable Oyster Beds, Notice."' All 
the rest is pure, fascinating poetry : 

" With his Yemen sword for aid ; 
Ornament it carried none, 
But the notches on the blade." 

This quality of human truth appears the more forcibly in his 
boats, those lumps of fate, as in the " Hastings " and so many 
others. Here pitched to the seat swings like a wash-kettle on 
the surge, the fisherman's hammock, which suggests : " It's nae 
fish ye're buying, Monkbarns : " 

" Wha'll have my caller herring, 
Wives and maithers most despairing 
Ca' them lives o' men." 

With round bows, heavy and forcible, he builds that salt-fish 
craft, now sunk in the waves, now with a wave on board, and 
perchance the figure-head of some unheavenly fisher bolt up* 
right, and staring bravely with fishy eyes at Providence. Then 
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there is the amiable artist's buoy, dashy and shining on salt sea 
wrack, with a streak of rusty crimson from the angry sunset, 
or shivering under the wash of a bankrupt cloud, yet a useful 
buoy, morally prepared to do his duty. In one drawing he has a 
stout brig resting on the very crest of a foaming wave, lifted 
bodily out of the sea-level, and calculating the plunge for a 
second. 

He crowds hosts of figures, as in the " Zurich," where we see 
a hundred and more washerwomen, raising their morning hymn to 
the Virgin of Linen, or as in the '' Valhalla," and its endless pro- 
cession, sauntering along the shores of the rapid, sparkling 
liver. A domestic symbolism prefaces the unutterable glories of 
color — this foreground must and shall be an objective outlook at 
humauity — art must be brought by me into friendly social rela- 
tions. Here are native sympathies which can be counted on as 
certain. It is his paying excellence to have invested a long, pains- 
taking life, in improved art-copies from common facts. Those 
lines from the " Blind Highland Boy " would not have displeased 
him : 

"A, Household Tub, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes ; 
This carried the blind boy." 

He feared not truth, nor like good society " lied on principle," 
as a comfort to the other side. Veracity in expression was his 
from his earliest education, and from his after practice, brought 
up by sketching for his bread. The picture must be a recogniza- 
ble likeness of the thing painted, if it must also be paid for. His 
work thus became a personation of that old romance of reality : 

" The light that never was on sea or land." 

To the last — limited — if vaporing about one's self is counted 
for substance ; what he sought not to do. Is not the planet, the 
cost of limitation, the monotonous march in an orbit, and the ab- 
sence of the accident, by which we are not what we had imagined 
— on credit? 

With him, his landscape shall have an earnest, life-giving pur- 
pose. It is meant to satisfy the desire after property, which 
haunts the human breast. It must not be dry and meagre ; if 
not m>re than a dozen lines, these must record a rich and varied 
experience, to be so many, by right. In his progress to his sec- 
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ond style, he bad learned to execute through unspeakable en- 
deavors. How, as in tbe " Southern Coast," he ventures to con- 
test with the exasperating differentiation of distance, the trailing 
of sudden showers across wide spaces, the yeasty waves with a 
shipwreck in their mouth, rainbows, or glittering, wet strands, 
painting moonrise and sunset at opposite corners of the picture, 
as nature also can. 

" Such delights 

As float to earth, permitted visitants.*' 

From nothing that appears in Turner's manner was he heart- 
broken or repining, as men iuspired through their individual 
cracks reflectively assert he was. His native fashion was to be 
resigned — he could symbolize grief, and see terrors that lurk like 
serpents, in the undertow of human expectation, and wrote "Fal- 
lacies of Hope," but he felt the consciousness of immeasurable 
endowment, and that he possessed the power of setting forth a 
portion of the Providential glory of the lower world. Never was 
any man broken-hearted in any calling or craft wherein he had 
worked and lived with earnest and successful industry. The 
outset and culmination of a practised artist's life, that moral les- 
son, the result of certain, well-directed effort, shines forth, for he 
was not anywise born a painter, but forcibly made himself one, 
by the "struggle for existence," which is a saving strength to the 
soul. He never looked to cast stones at his humble apprentice- 
ship — " it was," he said, "good practice." It taught him scrupu- 
lous fidelity in work. Every first line in his unfinished drawing 
betrays the same truth as the last magnificence of his creative 
whole. He had humility, and he had ease. He exacted every- 
thing from himself, and everything he also did perform — always 
the two sides to the building of success. In a small space he 
analyzes a great outline, and he rejoices to find much room may 
be packed in an inch. He produces storm-fed skies that clutch 
up and indignantly reject the prose of earth. He is as peculiar 
by his numberless varieties of manner, as the mass of painters 
by their variety of one. He composed a delightfully picturesque 
architecture, found books in the running brooks, sermons in stones 
and humanity in everything. The cataract and the woodland 
could be set in skies such as no poet has conjectured; the hues 
of peaches and violets melting upon soft mountain castles, with 
1 * x-io 
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their purple shadows sleeping in the sweet distances of heaven, 
far beyond all beauty that thought or speech can suggest. ' His 
color soon lost its first close precision and mechanism, and he 
was at length blamed, even ridiculed, for his indefiniteness. A 
great and overpowering landscape painter cannot be such save by 
daring variations and unexpected conclusions. But what pen 
could ever portray, or what pencil ever copy, those perfect and 
simple effects f Simple in expression, and of countless design, 
they melt, they fade — those outlines seemingly firm as stone, of 
the floating mountain-walls — the subdued light of the sinking 
sun from the torn edges of the crimson sky falls over the sea in 
that shimmering haze. We thought we had seen it all ov^r and 
over again. Never,, till now ; for it is alone through the great 
artist'tj eye we can ever truly see at all. Turner was most inspired 
artistically in his infinite adaptations, his multitudinous natural 
expressions. There are artists who all their lives repeat their 
one success, and more, the many failures. Then the genius comes 
with his heroic affluence of possibility. 

" Quia delectasti me, Domine, in factura tua, 
Et in operibus manuum Tuarum exultabo. 7 ' 

(Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through Thy works. 
I will triumph in the works of Thy hand). 

In these sublime words we read the. meaning and the impulse 
in which Turner lived and wrought. His life was a worship of 
that one God, who dwelleth not in temples made with hands, who 
inspires the puffing Isaiahs or Samuels, and will inspire all God- 
seeking men, whatever their profession or sect — saint, sinner or 
sage — so long as creation repeats' the joyful anthem of the stars. 
If there was anything Turner did not, and could never do, it was 
to have the supercilious atheist's liver complaint, and above all 
that of the despairing, thin-skinned, over-cultivated atheist. No 
child rocked in its mother's arm to peaceful slumber, ever more 
confided in that mother's heart than he in the mysteries of the 
Creator, so purely worshipped. 

If we contrast the work of Turner with that of J. F. Millet, 
the distinction lies in the superhuman character of the former, 
whereby transcendent beauty escapes from the dull environment 
of earthly form. Millet's manner does not yield in vitality of 
surface. He too knows that shadow is perforated with light. 
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There are enough of smooth daubs across the surface — work of 
artists— nature contrives light and life to pulsate beneath her 
drawiug. Millet's picture may be three inches by two, a bit of 
wood-road, water beneath a low bank, on which crouch a few 
scrambling trees or bushes, or loose stones with a stream over 
them, like the subject of some French song. " You see in the 
meadow, through an opening in the thicket, the lengthened 
shadow of a horse and cart in the setting sun, and from time to 
time the end of the fork loaded with hay appears and disappears 
above the hedge." So here the glimmering, unsteady pool, the 
frowning trees, dive green or brown, with just a mere shimmer 
in one spot of soft, sun-lit green, and trees, stones and ground 
drawn in by diagonal lines, make up the whole ; but all is crammed 
with thought. A tree in the distance, not the tenth of an inch, 
is perfect. There is no littleness, no effort, all is strong, free and 
well alive. The water positively stirs as it rjflects, under the 
shimmering half-transparent bank, and the cassimere-yellow mid- 
dle-distance, with a single dot on the outline, that you feel should 
be a house, speaks French. Such is the possibility of art, on a 
strip of paper you could put in your pocket. Turner rises supe- 
rior to Millet, as the sky is superior to ground. He has that re- 
ligion which gently leads his thoughts to flow out in creations of 
otherwise impossible beauty. With one it is the garden or the 
vine, with the other the radish and the sip of tea — one heaven,. 

the other earth. And to-morrow what will constitute the 

style ! 

" Y pcusez vous, ils sont fanes, ces noeuds? 
lis sont d'hier ? Mon Dieu, comme tout passe ! " 

(And think you then my ribbons are soiled f Yesterday's pur- 
chase, Good God, how it all spins ! ) 

A few traditions of Turner follow, which might be taken cum 
grano salts. Mountains possess a different hue according to the 
standpoint of the looker-on. The supposed date of his birth, in 
a parish register, is 1775; he said he was born on the twenty- 
third of April, 1769, the birth-day of Shakspeare as to the month, 
and in this same year Wellington, Napoleqn, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence were also born. As for his mother's family name it is 
not known, nor where his parents married, nor where he was 
born. His luck in dates, that pneumonia of bores, was small, 
and that upon his parents' gravestone, written by himself, is 
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wrong by a year. In his last move, to Chelsea, where he died, 
the widow whose rooms he hired asked him 'his name. " Name," 
said Turner, who had an apathy of questions, " Why, what is 
your name ? " " Booth," was the reply. " So, so, Booth," said 
he, " well, I am Mr. Booth," and by that name he went, and was 
so called by the doctor who made his last pill, and who knew 
Turner, the artist, well. The malaria of the great is discounted 
as over soul. Turner kept seven Manx cats with no tails, and a 
lady, Mrs. Danby, to form their society, and had that horror of 
mending and moving, that the damp and rain streamed down 
over his pictures. His nickname was "Avalanche Jenkiusou," 
and he was usually so addressed by his friends, which by no 
means accuses him of ill-humor, nominally. 

He did not spend his days in recounting the fact that he was a 
genius (the ear-mark of an ass) and had no envy; he was a little 
humorous with his brother artists. On visiting the handsome 
gilded gallery of Thompson, in Edinburgh, after looking slowly 
about and musing, he said thoughtfully, "You beat me — in 
frames." Mulready disposed a little bird inconspicuously but 
very effectively on a pillar, in one of his taking pictures. Tur- 
ner quietly said, '.' I saw your robin," at once catching the motive. 

He had a pleasant turn. Sometimes he leaves a parasol in a 
foreground, without a figure, to show that one has been there. 
In his lovely, warm spring landscape, a sweet idyl of misty morn- 
ing sunlight, " Bain, Steam and Speed," there is a hare running 
before the engine which is crossing the viaduct, but he is almost 
inconspicuous; the little beastie and the puffing iron-horse, the 
morn as lovely as a dream of youth, life, fate and God, somewhat 
antithetically put. In the old proverb to see a hare running be- 
fore you denotes calamity. In one of his plates, named Wick- 
liffe, he introduced a burst of light, iu touching the proof, not in 
the drawing. The engraver inquired about it. Turner replied, 
" That is the place where Wickliffe was born, and there is the 
light of the glorious Beformation." " Yes," said Mr. Pye, satis- 
fied : " but what do you mean by these large geese 1 " " They 
are the old superstitions, which the genius of the Beformation is 
driving away." In the original sketch of Elgin Cathedral, by an 
amateur, the windows of the nave were built up. Turner, in his 
drawing, left them open, and on being asked why, replied: "They 
should be open. How much better to see the light of day in 
God's house, than darkness." 
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Once driving home with a friend, at the pike his host found he 
had no money, and borrowed sixpence of Mr. Turner. After a 
superb dinner, sitting over their wine, the gentleman gravely 
said : " Let me see, Mr. Turner, I think I owe yon a little 
money." " What money," cried Turner, clapping down his glass, 
" what for! " " You paid sixpence for the gate when I drove you 
down." " Oh," said Turner, with an odd look of disappointment 
" never mind that — now." One of Sir Thomas Lawrence's rich 
friends at Clapham Terrace ordered a picture at a great cost, and 
Turner went down to see it hung. After a noble dinner, with 
the ladies, who praised the magnificent work, his host saw that 
the artist was restless, and when they were alone said : " Now 
to business. I'll go and write you a cheque." He came back, 
hauded Turner the cheque, who held it and looked at it, turning 
it over and over, but did not put it up. His host said, seeing 
something wrong : " I have made it guineas. I think it was to 

be guineas, Mr. Turner." " Yes," replied the artist, in his 

awkward fashion, "the guineas are right, but I paid six shillings 
for the coach ; that's not down." 

He gained a great fortune for an artist. He left it all beyond 
a doubt, as he believed, as a fund for the benefit of " Decayed 
Male Painters." Out of this will the lawyers strained the truth. 
This sum, painfully scraped out of the dirt, straw and ashes of a 
long, penurious life, was by him faithfully economized for this one 
good end. His art-remains went to the English people ; the re- 
lief for the " Decayed Male Painters," with their distressing com-, 
pany — to Hades. 

Some hints follow from " Modern Painters," a book that en- 
folds in its lengthening chain and long drawn out, good bits of 
Turner. There are gemmy sparks scintillating from a maze of 
vertiginous obscuration. 

Yorkshire scenery greatly influences him, he feels a strong lo- 
cal attachment to its minutiae. With his feeling for beauty of 
line, the broad wooded steeps and swells reappear, in the infinite 
massiveness of his mountain drawing. They contain finish and 
quantity of form with aerial perspective, and light without color ; 
they are studies in light and shade, very green blues being used 
for the shadows, and golden brown for the lights. France, in its 
perfectness of foliage and forms of ground — lowland France, the 
valleys of the Loire and Seine, and the district between Calais 
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and Dijon was grateful to him. He is still the one sufficient 
painter of French landscape. 

He felt the true colors of nature had never been attacked by 
any artist. He went to the cataract for its iris, to the conflagra- 
tion for its flames, asked of the sea its intensest azure, of the sky 
its clearest gold. Color is a god-inspired commandment to him. 
He is the one painter who has drawn the sky, a mountain or a 
stone ; the stem of a tree, the surface of calm, or the force of ag- 
itated water; the effects of space on distant objects, and the ab- 
stract beauty of natural color. 

He boldly takes pure white for his highest light, and lamp- 
black for his deepest shade. He associates warm with cold light. 
In his sunsets he has the gray passages about the horizon, where 
seen through its dying glory, the cool and the gloom of night 
gather themselves for the victory. As in the "Old Temeraire," be- 
neath the blazing veil of vaulted fire which lights the vessel on 
her last path, there is a desolate, blue, deep hollow of darkness, 
out of which come the sad and lonely voices of the night-wind, 
and the sorrowful anthem of the unresting sea. A single dusty 
roll of Turner's brush is more expressive of the infinity of life, 
than the niggling of Hobbima, if he had niggled on till doomsday 
at the spiculse of hay stacks or .the ear of a donkey. 

Where Turner gives blue, it is atmosphere. Nothing near 
enough to have details, is painted sky-blue. Sunset skies, the 
moment before the sun sinks, when his light turns pure rose- 
color — when the whole sky becomes one molten, mantling sea of 
color and fire, the intense hollow blue of the upper sky melting 
through it all, Turner has painted that. Or, as in the "Napoleon," 
the stormy blood-red of the horizon, the scarlet of the breaking 
sun-light, the rich crimson browns of the wet, illumined sea- 
weed ; the pure gold and purple of the upper sky, and shed 
through it all, the deep passage of solemn blue, where the cold 
moonlight falls on one pensive spot of the limitless, unthought- 
ful shore. He sheds through every hue a dazzling intensity of 
light. He has points, where the system of each individual color 
is concentrated by a single stroke. There is no warmth which 
has not gray in it, and no blue which has not warmth in it. 
Grays, as with all perfect colorists, are the cherished, the inimit- 
able portions of his color. In the "Mercury and Argus," the pale 
and vaporous blue of the heated sky is broken with gray and 
pearly white, but there is not a grain of pure blue. All is sub- 
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dued and warmed by the mingling gray and gold, up to the very 
zenith, where, breaking through the flaky mist, the transparent 
and deep azure of the sky is expressed with a single, crumbling 
touch. He gives a dash of pure white for his highest light, the 
other whites are pearled down with gray and gold. He gives a 
fold of pure crimson to the drapery of his [nearest figure, all his 
other crimsons will be warmed with black, or deepened with yel- 
low. There is a general current of gray pervading the whole of 
his color. The highest lights and the local touches of pure color 
are the key-notes, flashing with intense brilliancy. He never 
leaves a quarter of an inch of canvass without a change in it. 
No richness nor depth of tint can atone for the loss of one par- 
ticle of arranged light, nb splendor of. hue must interfere with 
the depth of a determined shadow. And color is the climax of 
his excellence— that dreamall beauty — that illusion of the soul. 

Turner depends on attaining brilliancy of light by clear and 
perfect drawing of the shadows, not by blackness, but by exces- 
sive evenness, unity and sharpness of edge. The finer and 
vaguer shadows throughout give a thrilling influence to the light 
they leave — its passion and its power. On each stone, and leaf, 
and cloud, the light is felt to be passing and palpitating, which 
chooses one thing and rejects another, glowing, or flashing, or 
scintillating, and then losing itself in doubt or dimness, or per- 
ishing in drifting mist, or -melted into melancholy air — living 
light, which sleeps but never dies. Search all the foregrounds 
that Claude ever painted, and you will not find so much as the 
shadow of one leaf upon another. • 

The conception of each individual inch of his distance is com- 
plete in the master's mind. Not one line of the myriads there, is 
without meaning. A distinct, sharp, visible, yet unintelligible 
and inextricable richness. In the capital on the foreground of 
the "Daphne," not one jog of the acanthus leaves is absolutely vis- 
ible. The lines are all disorder, but you feel in an instant, they 
are all there. Or, look at his treatment of the highest clouds — 
the cirri, which have symmetry, sharp edges, multitude, purity 
and variety : 

" Multitudes of little floating clouds, 
Through their ethereal texture, had become 
Vivid as fire; clouds separately poised, 
And giving back, and shedding each on each 
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With prodigal communion, the bright hues 
Which from the unapparent fount of glory 
They had imbibed.'' 

When serenity of sky and intensity of light are needed, Tur- 
ner uses the cirri. At times, a ray of light calls them to exist- 
ence from its misty shade; in greater repose, a few detached, 
equal rounded flakes hang motionless in the deep zenith-bine, 
each other's shadow, or burn in fiery, flying fragments, with 
separate energy, or are woven with fine threads of intermediate 
darkness, melting into the blue. He beautifully uses the low, 
horizontal bars or fields of cloud, the cirro-strati. In some of 
his skies the whole space of the heavens is covered with the del- 
icate, dim flakes of gathering vapor, the link between the central 
region and the rain-cloud. Then we have the haze of sunlit rain, 
or the half-exhausted shower, when the white torrent flings up 
its white jets of spray, which vanish in the shafts of the sun- 
light — wind- woven sunlight, sending them as messengers of peace 
to the far mountain summits yet unveiled, and hoarse with the 
down-rush of the plunging freshets. Or, we may have clouds r 
without rain,. at twilight, enveloping the cliffs of the coast, but 
concealing nothing, every outline visible through the gloom, in- 
tense in its pure warm gray, without blackness or blueness. Or, 
high and far above the volumes of the swift rain-cloud, are seen 
through their opening, the quiet, horizontal, silent flakes of the 
highest cirrus, resting in the repose of the deep sky. In his 
storm-drawing we witness angular outlines, vastness and energy 
of form, infinity of gradation and depth, without blackness. 

In the "Jumieges" there is the haze of sun-lit rain, the gradual 
retirement of the dark wood into its depth, and the sparkling 
and evanescent light, which sends its variable flashes upon the 
abbey, figures, foliage and foam. In the "Long Ship's Lighthouse" 
we have clouds without rain, at twilight, intensity of gloom in 
pure warm gray without blackness or blueness, full of storm- 
energy, fiery in haste, with fitful swirls of bounding drift. In 
the "Coventry" the great mass of cloud is characterized through- 
out by severe right lines, but no one entirely parallel to any 
other, and made up of the most varied curves. Those of the 
falling rain are equally varied. Impetuous clouds, twisted rain, 
flickering sunshine, fleeting shadow, and oppressed cattle, all 
speak of tumult, fitfulness, power and velocity. One thing is 
wanted, a passage of repose— we find it in the highest cirrus, rest- 
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ing on Ihe deep sky. But the color of the delicate and soft forms 
of these pausing vapors, and the exquisite depth and pulsing 
tenderness of the blue with which they are islanded, never could 
be portrayed by aught else than the artist's soul from which they 
sprang, or ever were else created, far beyond man's lower nature, 
and its herd of self-sufficient averages : 

"My course is run, my errand done, 
I lived to Him from whom I came." 

In Turner, the dash of the brush is as much under the rule of 
thought and feeling as its slowest line, and cannot be varied a 
hair's breadth without changing the expression of the whole. 
To them who have never 6een a cloud vanish on a mountain-side, 
we cannot indeed hope to tell what the morning mist is like in 
mountain air. How soft, how soothing, how ineffably agreeable 
its perfumed breath, the incense of the hills, and that delicious 
contrast with the loving, cheerful, far away sun-lit valleys, that 
spring from out the changing mist-cloud with their brief green, 
glad life, bathing the soul in thankfulness to God for those adorn- 
ments of earth which lift it to the skies ; he paints it all. 

In the "Lake of Lucerne" we see the recess of near mountain 
form, not into dark, but into luminous cloud, the most difficult 
thing to do in art. In the "Battle of Marengo," we feel that Tur- 
ner is as much a geologist as a painter. However the light may 
fall, mountain peaks are marked with sharp and defined shad- 
ows. They rise in the morning light, rather like sharp shades 
cast up into the sky, than solid earth. Their lights are pure, 
roseate and cloud like, their shadows transparent, pale and opa- 
lescent, and often indistinguishable from the air around them. 
The mountain top floats like a flake of motionless fire in heaven. 
In Turner's distance we see transparency or filminess of mass, 
with excessive sharpness of edge. Slurred and melting lines do 
not characterize large objects. In the "Mount Lebanon," there is 
not one touch or shade on the rock that does not show the strata. 
Every shade is understood at once, you can step from block to 
block, till you reach the top. In the "Daphne," the mountain is 
simple, broad, the surge of a swelling sea, an unbroken line 
along the valley. In its mass there are ten thousand hills. On 
this side, a range of tower-like precipices. The clinging wood 
along the ledges, with waterfalls gleaming through, stealing 
down from shadowy point to point, with evanescent foam and 
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flashing light, here a wreath and there a ray, through the deep 
chasms and hollow ravines, out of which rise the soft, rounded 
slope of mightier mountains, surge beyond surge, immense and 
numberless, of delicate and gradual curve, accumulating in the 
sky until their garment of forest is exchanged for the shadowy 
folds of slumberous morning cloud, above which the utmost sil- 
ver peak shines islanded and alone. The most essential quali- 
ties of mountain line, are to be explained alone by appeals to our 
feeling of what is beautiful, they cannot be reduced to line and 
rule— intangible, incalculable, to be loved not comprehended, to 
be felt not understood, — a music of the eye, a melody of the 
heart : 

" O they are fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars." 

In the foreground of the "Mercury and Argus," we have earthy 
crumbling banks, cut away by water. The whole distance is 
given by the retirement of solid surface. If ever an edge is ex- 
pressed, it is only felt for an instant and then lost — heaving here, 
sinking there, now blending now breaking. In the foreground of 
the Llanthony, the rocks are not divided by joints, but into their 
horizontal and united beds, cut .by the torrent one above another, 
with the eddying, water-worn edges showing beneath. In the 
Ulleswater, the rock surfaces seem to move under the fine touch 
of the waves, a soft swell, or a gentle depression. You cannot 
find a single edge in Turner's near rock- work ; there are every- 
where round surfaces, and you go back on these, you cannot tell 
how. In "Penmaen Mawr," there is soft soil, beautifully modulated 
by descending rain. He who cannot make a bank sublime, will 
make a mountain ridiculous, and the painter's rank is shown by 
his use of minutiae. Turner's foregrounds are united in all their 
parts. The eye cannot take them by divisions, and we discover 
new truths by approaching them in a new direction. Without 
effort, he showers knowledge into every touch. His slighted 
passages, part by part, contain the universal working of his deep- 
est thought. Like a sonata of Mozart, every note is necessary 
to the whole, the gradations of tone and color perfectly agreeing, 
from the highest line of the sky to the lowest line of the ground. 

In his smooth water there is a peculiar texture given to the 
most delicate tints of the surface, when there is little reflection 
from anything save sky or atmosphere. This gives the appear- 
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mice of substantial liquidity. In the "Lucerne," we see the melt- 
ing of the mountain promontories, below into the clear depth, 
above into the clouds. He obtains the force of falling or agita- 
ted water, by fearless and full rendering of its forms. He never 
loses himself or his subject in the splash of the fall. Mature 
gives more than foam, she shows beneath and through it, a char- 
acter of exquisite form, on every wave and line of fall. This 
character Turner seizes. In the "Llanthouy," the chief light falls 
ou the surface of the stream swelled by recent rain. Its mighty 
waves roll down, close, green and clear, but pale with auger. A 
race of mad motion, the waves dragged into lines and furrows 
by their swiftness, but drawn with the most studied chiaroscuro 
of delicate color, grays aud greens, with that thoughtful refine- 
ment of profound execution which the eye strains itself with 
looking into,and'the vividness of foam is obtained by a general 
middle tint. 

The right painting of the sea must depend, at least in all coast 
scenery, on the power of drawing foam, in good part. It is not 
usually from the shore Turner studies his sea, but twenty or 
thirty yards from it. In the "Laughame" especial attention is 
given to the flatness of the lines, as in his mountain drawing. 
Sublimity is not given by the height but by the breadth of mass- 
es, and there is a peculiar expression of weight in his waves. 
The surges roll with such prostration against the shore, we feel 
the rocks shaking under them. The wind has no power on this 
tremendous unity, and there is only an indication of a line of 
torn spray along the beach. The same lines show the violence 
and the swiftness of the rising wave, as were used to give the 
fury of the torrent. Two waves which spring high into the air, 
in the distance, show their encounter with the recoil of the pre- 
ceding wave. In the "Land's End," the whole surface of the sea 
becomes one dizzy whirl of rushing, writhing, tortured, undirec- 
ted rage, subdivided into myriads of waves, not each a separate 
surge, but part and portion of a vaster one. There is not one 
false curve given, not one that is not the expression of a visible 
motion. The color of the sea is a solemn green gray, its foam 
seen dimly through the shadows of twilight, modulated with the 
fullness, chaugefulness and sadness of a deep, wild melody. In 
the "Slave-ship" the storm is somewhat lulled, the torn and stream- 
ing rain-clouds are moving in scarlet lines to lose themselves in 
the hollow of the night. The surface makes two ridges of enor- 
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mous swell — between these the fire of sunset falls along the 
trough of the sea, an intense and lurid splendor, which burns like 
goid and bathes like blood. The tossiug waves of the swell lift 
themselves restlessly in dark fantastic forms, leaving between 
them treacherous spaces of level and whirling water, now lighted 
with green and lamp-like fire, now flashing back the gold of the 
declining sun, now fearfully dyed from above with the indistin- 
guishable images of the burniug clouds. Purple and blue, the 
lurid shadows of the hollow breakers are cast upon the mist of 
night, which gathers cold and low, advancing like the shadow of 
death upon the guilty ship as'it labors amid the lightning of the 
sea, its thin masts lined upon the sky in crimson : 

" Such is the eve of tropic sun : 
With disk like battle-target red. 
He rushes to his burning bed, 
Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, 
Then sinks at once, — and all is night." 

It has been, said no men but Titian and Turner ever drew the 
stem of a tree. The woody stiffness hinted through muscular 
line, and the inventive grace of the upper boughs, have never 
been rendered except by the latter. The boughs if finely grown, 
bear among themselves such a ratio of length, as to describe 
with their ends a symmetrical curve, constant for each species. 

Any engineer could have drawn the steps and balustrade, in 
the "Hero and Leander"; Turner alone could have thrown the ac- 
cidental shadows upon them. Generally his management of color 
and tone is so absolutely exceptional in fineness and variety, it 
may be said no one but he ever made a beautifully perfect water- 
color drawing. Engraviugs and copies from him may possibly 
give, if extremely skillful, a partial idea of his design. Chro- 
mos from his works, are a vulgar caricature. He has not one dot 
or line whose meaning can be understood without knowledge, and 
nothing is in one that knowledge will not enable us to under- 
stand. He aims at the deep final truth, which is the ripened 
fruit of reflection and experience. He does, or omits nothing, 
without comparison of results, after careful selection, and 
thoughtful arranging, of all that can be thought of and arranged. 
Turner's word for finishing a picture, was always this : " Carry 
forward" 
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He fell in flashing splendor, — like a star, 
(Down through a clouded chasm of worn-out days)— 
Veiled in celestial blooms ; such skies as saw 
Far-freighted isles all loveliness, with fanes 
Of columnar splendor clustering round 
Bays in their depth of foliage ; sun-bright meads, 
Held to their dream by guardian heights of rock, 
And looking in soft lakes, on whose smooth cheek, 
Like down upon a maiden's lip they lay, 
Wondering what was their beauty. 

When the storm 
Beat high and rocked the humble shore, upon 
Its haughty arm, and tossed it in mid-heaven, 
With rock and surf, and many-pebbled weed, 
Loaded with purple tresses like a nymph's, 
Born in the sea-deep grots, he too was there, 
Drinking that ocean-chorus, till the swell. 
Danced in long lines of light, and filled his soul ; 
Or on the main, launched in the liery ship, 
Saw unremorseful ocean seize his prey. 
Beauty must find a voice, nor always speak 
By one aperture. Hers, a thousand tones, 
Of smallest flower, or gleam of serpent's scale, 
Or touch of waterfalls o'er glittering stones, 
And in the mind of man, we know not how, — 
Something that should be 6aid, albeit no ear 
May take it in, human or otherwise. 
For yet that starry vault and crystalline air, 
And the blue throbbing worlds roll on unheard, 
Utterly unheard, in their old round ! 

The many — come and fade ; — they fade, they fly, 
Like leaves at autumn, and the cold, deaf wind 
Heaps up their stricken multitudes! What thought, 
What utterance of the early gods, had they, 
In such unvaried paths, all toil and care ? 
And less the fluttering gnats that fashion swarms, 
The beautiful and fine, dancing the sunset's gold, 
Splendid as gems, all Ormuz in the blaze, — 
Motes in the shadow, desolate as scorn ! 

Not thus, the seer ! 
On earth, if once he comes, she lifts an eye, 
(Old nature weary of old forms) to see, 
A being made to re-create 'more than hers. 
So far as man, the last — perchance the best, 
Of time's long products, in his choicest sons, 
Material shapes, infinitely outdoes 
1 1 Those pebbles on life's shore, dry and ungraced, 
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Until a shining surge floats o'er their souls, 

And in a fairy touch so gilds their face 

That it becomes the mirror of the wave, 

And earth and sky and air uplift their prayer, 

And the sweet music of the low-voiced sea 

Says : "Take us, we are Thine, do as Thou wilt, 

Slaves to Thy bidding, O, too glad we serve." 



THE TWO KINDS OF DIALECTIC. 

[We have received the following valuable contribution from Rev. Dr. L. P. 
Hickok, for our " Notes and Discussions." We insert it here, and will reserve 
our comments for another place.]— Editor. 

Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 

Sir— You have written so clearly that I readily take the stand- 
point from which you view a priori truth. I am not so sure that 
I can give to you my own so completely. My attempt to do so, 
as concisely as I can, is as follows — 

Logic gives the law of thought, and is logic proper when con- 
necting phenomena into judgments; but when carried beyond 
phenomenal connections into questionings of thought itself, it 
then becomes dialectic and is of two kinds only, though the logic 
may have many varieties. The logical law will regulate the dia- 
lectical process, but in one kind the dialectic will be within the 
ruling of the Logic of Reason, which has no varieties; and in the 
other kind it will take the regulation of the Logic of the Under- 
standing, which will be modified into many varieties. The logic 
of reason will carr.s the dialectical process from universale to 
particulars, and the logic of the understanding in all its varieties 
will take the dialectical process from particulars to the universal. 
The former process will be by continual concretions, and may be 
termed the concrete or Platonic Dialectic ; the latter will i be by 
perpetual abstractions, and may be known as the abstract or Ar- 
istotelian Dialectic. 

I. The Platonic Dialectic. When we observe an. acorn as 
it grows onward to an oak, it is phenomenal only through all the 



